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hild Prays 


Dear God, it’s time for bed 
. . and for my talk with 


Today | got an A in spelling 
95 in arithmetic. 


But then Miss Ryan told me 
stop talking and | wasn’t 
ting at all. Well maybe a 


Thank you for helping me 
spelling. And please bless 
and daddy. And even 
Ryan. 
In the name of the Father... 
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IN BRINGING THE READER 
variety in the pages of CATHOLIC LIFE, 
a variety of material is obtained, a 
variety of work is done, and a variety 
of experiences occur to those doing 
the work. In this issue, for example, 
photographer Jim Morey experienced 
the pleasure of a Sojourn to New 
Orleans, to visit its beautiful Saint 
Louis Cathedral, and the Cathedral’s 
people. So warm and human was his 
experience, in fact, that one of his 
photo captions warmly and humor- 
ously reflected: “Small cherub on the 
right of the aisle surveys passing 
tourists, and keeps an eye on the 
poor box for Father Julian.” 


Quite the opposite, however, was 
the experience of Gordon Blake, a 
young writer whose Twenty-Four 
Hours on Skid Row were hardly warm 

. or very human. Depriving himself 
of money, identification, even ciga- 
rettes, he dressed in the shabbiest 
clothes and stepped into a cold win- 
ter morning to witness for himself 
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the pitiful world he describes in his 
article. And it was not a happy expe- 
rience. But then all of this, you see, 
makes up CATHOLIC LIFE. 


some pint-size petitions 
editorial for an anniversary 
on the heights of Peru 

first rites for eternity 

a revealing account 


to the nation’s oldest cathedral 
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This is January, 1955. In January, 

1954, the first issue of CATHOLIC A . lJ E N | 5 K 
LIFE was presented to its readership. True, the readership was small, but 
that did not indicate the future, the purpose, the ideals of CATHOLIC 
LIFE. It only indicated a very young magazine. A young magazine which 
| hoped to show its readers the real, living beauty of the Church, of being 
a Catholic; a magazine which hoped to give authorized help in real 


) problems of every Catholic, problems which weren't discussed too often, 


Ba 


frankly, anywhere else. And then, it was a magazine which hoped to let 
its readers smile, and even laugh, from the sheer joy of living . . . a 
CATHOLIC LIFE. That was January, 1954. And in its first year, a good 
many things have happened to the magazine. It has acquired wonderful 
friends and contributors; it has won the praise and faith of competent 
critics; and, above all, it has received the approval of its readers, through 
a slowly but surely growing circulation. To all these people, we give the 
most honest and sincere thanks. But we also ask something. Despite hav- 
ing a year behind us, we are still young, and our future business-wise is 
not too certain. We ask and hope that the same CATHOLIC LIFE that 
see, | won your praise and approval will now win your most ardent support, so 
that we may again thank you in 1956. 
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Long before getting-up time I was 
awakened by what seemed to be the 
Rosary said at dawn through a loud- 
speaker. I tossed, I yawned, I tried 
to pray and at last got up. Down 
below, on the wide Avenida Tacna, 
directly in front of my apartment 
terrace, High Mass was being held, 
the portable platform of El Senor de 
los Milagros serving as altar. It was 
a beautiful Mass and the closely- 
packed crowd was reverent in spite 
of the physical discomfort. Looking 
down I felt like a cloistered nun be- 
cause I could follow the Sacrifice 
from my own quarters. After Mass 
the people remained in their 
places. Then the members of the 
Fraternity of Our Lord of Miracles, 
who carry the Image, knelt and put 
their shoulders under the platform; 
then slowly got up, all in a single 
movement, and started the all-day 
procession. The bearers wore their 
special purple robes with white cords 
at the waist, but the color of their 
faces was of the greatest variety: 


here and there was even an occa- 
sional red-head. They treat each 
other like brothers, united in a faith 
that goes beyond the requirements 
of the Church; thus for at least one } 
month out of twelve they are really 
equals. 

The cult of “El Senor de los Milag- 
ros” could not have begun more 
humbly. It was back in the 1600’s, 
when what is now a modern section 


of Lima was still no more than a 
conglomeration of mud huts where 
negro freed men lived and where 
runaway slaves sought refuge. One 
of these freed men painted an in- 
spired and realistic Crucifixion scene 
on a house wall. An ever-increasing 
circle of devout Limanians gathered 
around it, inspired by a strange mix- 
ture of Catholic and African tribal 
sentiments. It was a strictly local de- 
votion until the earthquake of 1655 
shook the city. Few houses remained 
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untouched and, as usual, the poorer 
neighborhoods suffered the most. 
The wall with the image painted 
on it, however, remained. Then the 
whole city of Lima took notice and 
the Viceroy of the time built a 
church around the miraculous wall. 
The neighborhood negroes rejoiced, 
but with such boisterous dance and 
song that their happiness frequently 
brought religious and civil wrath 


down upon their heads. 

More and more adepts joined the 
original group — even the rich and 
powerful were accepted fraternally, 
and when the next disastrous earth- 
quake struck the helpless city a copy 
of the image was carried through the 
streets and the earthquake ceased. 
Thus started the strongest tradition 
Lima ever had, and ever since the 
people have not failed to parade 
through the streets of the town in 
a solemn annual procession. Each 
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year the number of followers grows 
larger. Those who follow have no 
feeling that they are indulging in 
something quaint or slumming. 
Like Christmas in the States, some 
of the manifestations of gratitude for 
the great goodness of our Lord are 
purely worldly. Instead of the tradi- 
tional Christmas turkey, there are 
anticuchos (pieces of beef-heart 
roasted on a stick over a charcoal 


fire); and instead of Christmas pud- 
ding there are “picarones” and “tu- 
rron de Dona Pepa.” The latter is 
made only during the month of Oc- 
tober, the season of the procession. 
Also, there are lotteries of “El Senor 
de los Milagros” and impressive fire- 
works and, God willing, the 18th cen- 
tury church built by Amat—perhaps 
at the request of his religious cour- 
tesan La Perricholi—wil) soon be re- 
paired so that once again its doors 
will be opened to the faithful and 





The 18th Century chapel 

in Lima is the center 

for Peru’s unique Fraternity 
of Our Lord of Miracles. 


mass need no longer be said in the 
small chapel from which the people 
spill out into the Avenida, and where 
the lighted candles are so close to 
the worshippers that it is a constant 
miracle that their fire has not pro- 
duced any tragedies. 


Crowds of hundreds gather 
after the outdoor mass for 

the day-long annual procession 
honoring “El-Senor”’. 


The ecclesiastical authorities long 
tried to suffocate the cult of “El 
Senor de los Milagros,’ but in the 
end the fervor of the Limanians pre- 
vailed and the cult was taken up by 
the whole country and even received 


the Papal blessing. vv 
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In the hour of my distress, 
When temptations me distress, 
And when I my sins confess, 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When If lie within my bed, 
Sick in heart and sick in head, 
And with doubts discomforted, 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drowned in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the artless doctor sees 
No one hope, but of his fees, 
And his skill runs on the lees, 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When his potion and his pill 
Has or none or little skill, 
Meet for nothing but to kill, 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the passing-bell doth toll, 
And the furies in a shoal 
Come to fright a parting soul, 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the tapers now burn blue, 
And the comforters are few, 
And that number more than true, 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When, God Knows, I’m tossed about, 

Either with despair or doubt, 

Yet, before the glass be out, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the Tempter me pursu’th 
With the sins of all my youth, 
And half damns me with untruth 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


I 


When the flames and hellish cries 


Fright mine ears and fright mine 
eyes, 


And all terrors me surprise, 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the Judgment is revealed, 
And that opened which was sealed 
When to Thee I have appealed, 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


—Robert Herrick’s Litany to the 
Holy Spirit. 



















































Is any man sick among you? 


Let him bring in the priests of the§ ‘ht 
Church, and let them pray over him, the 
Anointing him with oil in the Name of fer 
the Lord. the 
And the prayer of Faith shall save the 
sick man, ‘ 
And the Lord shall raise him up, the 
And if he be in sins, they shall be for- su 
given him. th 
—ST. JAMES, 5, 14-15. ea 
an 
A siren screams in the night. or 





The phone rings long beside the 
deeply slumbering priest. 
















th 
Someone is in danger of death. as 
Extreme Unction is the Sacrament = 
of the dying, and the priest must be he 
ready to go forth at any time to ad- 
minister it, often heroically. How 
familiar is the newspaper photo of a to 
priest bending over the form of an th 
accident victim on the highway, giv- tk 
ing the “last rites of the Church.” § t 
These “last rites” deserve an un- 
derstanding beyond the mysterious tt 
dismissal of newspaper captions. The b 
rite of Extreme Unction is a Sacra- ir 
x ment, just as Baptism, Marriage or - 
Se the Blessed Sacrament. Extreme C 
5 oe Unction is, as St. James says above, 
EXTREME UNCTION 
h 
eS E> a calling in of the priests of the P 
Church to pray over the sick person 2 
and anoint him with oil. It is a * 
simple but movingly beautiful cere- U 
mony. ‘“ 
The priest begins the ceremony by 
calling upon the Holy Trinity to drive I 
the power of the Devil from the per- 
son and household. Following the , 


preparatory prayer the priest begins 
the anointing of various organs, 
starting with the eyes. As he ap- 
plies the holy oil to the eye-lids he 
prays: 


“Through this Holy Anointing and 
through His most benign mercy may 
the Lord forgive thee whatever (of- 
fenses) thou hast committed through 
the use of sight, Amen.” 


The priest then proceeds to anoint 
the ears, using the same prayer but 
substituting the name of the faculty 
the organ represents. Following the 
ears, the nose, the mouth, the hands 
and the feet are anointed, in that 
order. 


Having completed the anointing of 
the senses, the minister prays again, 
asking for the restoration of the 
sick person to bodily and spiritual 
health. 


The purpose of the Sacrament is 
to aid the sick person’s recovery 
through God’s Grace acting through 
the Sacrament, or, if it be God’s will, 
to strengthen the person in death. 


If possible, the person receiving 
the Sacrament should prepare for it 
by (1) confessing his sins, (2) mak- 
ing an Act of Contrition, and (3) 
making Acts of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. 


Those responsible for the sick 
person should dispose and prepare 
him for its reception, and notify the 
parish priest of the gravity of the 
individual’s illness. Each person in 
regard to himself should always keep 
in mind the words of Scripture: 


“My son, in your sickness neglect not 
yourself, 

But pray to the Lord, and He shall 
heal you. 

Turn away from sin and order your 
hands aright, 

And cleanse your heart from all 
offense.—Ecclesiasticus 38, 9-10. 
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Skid Row takes up a corner in 
every city of over 100,000 people, and 
in Detroit that corner is the lower 
part of Michigan Avenue. “Skid 
Row,” for most people, stands for all 
that is iniquitous, immoral and irre- 
ligious. Within its confines, the man 
who is down and out, useless to soci- 
ety and a burden to the state, takes 
refuge. 


Indeed, he has stumbled into the 
lowest abyss that society will tolerate. 


Society forgets that Skid Row also 
takes in the Hotel Sheraton Cadillac. 
It forgets its obligation of helping 
its fellow man. People today are in- 
different, and the worst of them, in 
their mediocrity, sit back and let 
their actions speak their mind—they 
do not care. 


The irony of all this is that if 
these men, these bums, these dere- 
licts, were asked the cause of their 
plight, they would turn to society 
and cry out: “Traitor!” 


I never thought much of Skid Row 
or what it held until the grace of 
God brought me face to face with the 
reality of feeding 500 men a day on 
nothing. The closing months of the 
year found me living at the St. Fran- 
cis House of the Catholic Worker, a 
Detroit newspaper. Our first job was 
providing food for the soup line 
which we fed once a day. We had no 
money and therefore had to beg our 
food. 


Most, if not all the men we fed 
daily came off Skid Row. Many of the 
faces I saw day after day became 
familiar to me and gradually I got 
to know some of them personally. 
But the more I got to know some of 
them, the more I realized I did not 
really know them, that I did not 


Twenty 
four 
hours 
on 
Skid row 
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really know what they had been go- 
ing through every day before and af- 
ter their visit to the Catholic Worker. 


Hence, I resolved to visit Skid Row 
and see what their lives were like 
exclusive of the Catholic Worker. 


With this intention in mind, I de- 
cided to appear as one of the poorer 
of the poor. I grew a four-day beard 
and donned a pair of old army khaki 
trousers and a shirt that we had in 
the house and an old pair of shoes 
without socks. I rubbed some coal 
dust on my face and clothes and put 
on an old hat that had been lying 
around. I looked as though I had 
been on the road for days, or recu- 
perating from a “bender.” The only 
identification I had was my scapular 
medal. My pockets were empty. 


It was a cold morning when I head- 
ed for the “jungles” of Skid Row. I 
half froze walking down the street. 
A man passed me and looked. Some 
stared; but I kept my head down and 
continued. Within five minutes I ar- 
rived at the Howard Street Mission, 
a large building where food is given 
out once a day in the evening after 
an “ear-beating,” an hour’s lecture 
by a minister on “Jesus Saves.” If 
one is not there for the lecture, one 
does not eat. Each night it is the 
same theme, the same preacher, and 
the same ritual. You go in, sit down, 
fall asleep, wake up several times to 
the poke of an usher, and finally, 
after an hour, you eat. A sandwich 
and a cup of coffee. 


I entered the Mission and made my 
way through a crowd of men trying 
to keep warm. I reached a wall, 
propped myself up next to another 
man and asked him for a cigarette. 
He did not have any, so I asked him 
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when they fed. He said they did not 





give food until evening after the ser-§ pat! 
mon, unless I had two-bits. He said§ Ave 
that for a quarter they would give 
me some food, and for fifty cents, a F 
bed. I thanked him and started over} ! ¥' 
to the cashier. My stomach was empty mir 
and I decided to at least give it a try. rh 
As I approached the cashier’s win- ~ 
dow, the line had shrunk to just a dis} 
few men who were being turned§ yp 


away. I waited in line until my turn 
came and then asked for something 
to eat. 


“Two-bits, bud!” came the sharp 
answer. 


I explained that I was broke, had 
never been in these straits before 
and had not eaten anything that day. 
If he would just give me a cup of 
coffee, I would appreciate it. 


He softened a little and replied, 
“You must be new around here, bud. 
I’ve never seen ya before, so I’ll give 


ya somethin’ ta eat, but never again, § °° 
get it?” th 
I said that I understood. He had a 
man lead me back to the serving th 
counter where he gave me a tomato = 
and a piece of bread. There was hot th 
coffee, potatoes and meat on the tl 
counter, but he gave me a shove and 
told me to be off. I thanked him and 
walked over to a long table where § | 
some others were eating. AsI ate my § t 
fare, I thought of how little I had g 
asked for and how little I had re-§ 1 
ceived. I began to feel the grip that s 
the devil had upon these poor, suffer- § | 
ing souls. Not a smile had been given I 


me, not a word of encouragement. 
But rather, there prevailed the atti- 
tude of the survival of the fittest. 
When I left, it was about ten 
o’clock in the morning. I was glad to 
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see the sunshine breaking across my 
path as I walked toward Michigan 
Avenue and 3rd Street. 


For the remainder of the morning 
I walked up and down Michigan bum- 
ming dimes. Altogether, I managed 
to collect eighty cents. I bought a 
package of Chesterfields, and the rest 
I spent on beer. The cigarettes were 
dispersed quickly to other less for- 
tunates. It was about noon when I 
decided to go after more. 


Turning the corner on 3rd, I saw 
a tall, well-built negro pull out a 
package of cigarettes and proceed to 
open them. I asked for one as he lit 
one himself. 


He eyed me and said, “Stick 
around, Mac! I’ll give you the butt.” 


I felt ashamed and humiliated, but 
I stuck around for about five minutes 
trying several times to say something 


to open up a conversation, but to no 
avail. He just stood and smoked. By 
the time he finished I did not want 
the cigarette, but I took it anyway. 
I remember how wet the end was 
that he had in his mouth. I held a 
match under the wet end and rotated 
the cigarette until it was dry, and 
then took a couple odd drags and left. 


It is difficult to understand the re- 
lationship of the people on Skid Row 
toward one another. They are to- 
gether because necessity demands it. 
They give and take with that con- 
stant question, ““What’s in it for me?” 
It is every man for himself, truly a 
paradox. 


I asked someone passing by where 
I could get some food, and he nodded 
toward Michigan and Fifth Street, a 
Mission; if I hurried I’d make it. I 
thanked him and hurried. My nose 
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was running and my stomach was 
somewhat cramped from the cold air 
and lack of food; so I was happy to 
see a sign marked MISSION, and en- 
ter a warm room. 


In front of me I saw the backs of 
about 200 men and at the other end 
of the room a preacher stood on a 
platform facing me. The preacher 
sounded his gavel and opened the 
meeting. He started talking, and I 
started looking around. I spotted 
what seemed to be an attendant, so 
I asked him for some food. He re- 
plied that I would have to wait until 
after the sermon which would be 
about an hour. As he walked away, 
I noticed several men standing out- 
side the door. I left my companions 
and opened it for them. They thanked 
me and came in. The attendant came 
back to me, and in a fit of temper, 
half shouted (much to the dismay of 
the preacher who sounded his gavel), 
“If they don’t hear the whole service, 
they don’t eat.” 


After about 15 more minutes, there 
again was a group of about ten men 
congregated outside the door. I 
walked over to the attendant and 
asked in a whisper if they could 
come in. He looked at me and re- 
plied, “NO! They don’t come in!” 


I was between the attendant and 
the door so I went to the door and 
opened it. “If they don’t eat, then I 
don’t eat,” I answered. They all hur- 
riedly filed in and mixed with the 
crowd and I walked out. 


The attendant angrily slammed the 
door, and I was out in the street by 
myself, still cold and hungry. 


I walked across Michigan and down 
a couple of blocks trying to deter- 
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mine my next mode of action when 
a man waved to me from behind a 
billboard. I went over to him. As I 
approached, I could see a few others 
standing there. 


“How much you got toward a 
bottle?” he asked. 


“Why, just a few cents,” I an- 
swered. 


He turned to the other men. “How 
much do we need?” 


“A nickel will do it,”’ one of them 
replied. 


The first man looked at me. “You'll 
do, Mac, c’mon.” 


I joined the group and handed 
ever my three cents. Another man 
spoke up, “Here, Sam, see what you 
can do with the 28 cents.” 


Sam took his leave, and five min- 
utes later was back with a bottle of 


wine. He uncorked it, took a swig, 
and passed it on. As it passed from 
mouth to mouth, getting closer to me, 
a feeling of nausea flooded me. When 
it came my turn, I put it to my lips, 
took a sip and handed it back. 


The nausea grew more intense, but 
somehow it went down. It stayed 
down, but I was sick, sick at heart 
and mind. I was oppressed with the 
base degeneration, the degredation 
that surrounded me. Here was a God- 
made man shunned to the depths of 
opprobrium — Skid Row, where the 
dignity of man is black-balled; where 
decay of body and soul has reached 
such a state that he will swallow 
anything that has a “kick.” 


This example of drinking cheap 
wine serves well to illustrate their 
methods of collaboration and total 
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lack of sanitation. I have seen men 
cut open a can of meat, put the con- 
tents into a dirty rag afid wring it 
out into a tin can; and then “cut it” 
with water and drink it. 


It is common knowledge on Skid 
Row that wood alcohol costs 17 cents 
an ounce and can be used very effec- 
tively when mixed with water. 


Men used to come to the St. Fran- 
cis House after a drink and tell us 
how they had used lighter fluid, or 
men’s cologne, to get a “lift,” or have 
broken open benzedrine inhalers and 
swallowed the contents. 


There was an Indian living at the 
St. Francis House who periodically 
would go out and drink some milk 
or buttermilk to line his stomach and 
then would drink gasoline by siphon- 
ing gasoline tanks. 


My drinking spree ended, I started 


looking for another cigarette. 


I grew very tired after walking for 
a while, and since there was no place 
to sit down or rest, I decided to 
“bum” my way into a show. I stood 
near the box office window of the 

pyle T Times Square theater and asked ev- 
aan eryone for the price of a ticket. The 
girl in the ticket window got angry 

and called the police, or at least she 

pretended to, and I took leave. A few 

doors down I walked into a tailor 

shop and asked the tailor for part or 

all of the 35 cents I needed to get 

into the theater. He gave me 15 

cents. Then I crossed the street and 

tried begging in a Jewish pawnshop. 

The son of the owner gave me a good 

scolding for looking so shoddy, but 

finally admitted that I look tired and 

gave me the remaining 20 cents. I 

bought my ticket and half slept 
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through a Western feature. I was 
never good at sleeping in shows. 


When I came out of the theater, 
the streets were more active than 
they had been earlier in the day. 
Michigan Avenue was a maze of 
blinking lights and noises. 


From the first well-dressed man I 
met, I bummed the price of a “flop.” 
Thirty-five cents is not much, and it 
does not buy very much by way of 
a bed. 


I climbed three flights of dimly 
lighted stairs at the flop house before 
I got to the cashier’s window. I paid 
the 35 cents, received a ticket in 
return, and signed my name. With- 
out having spoken a word, he pointed 
to a room off to my right. 


The room was a dormitory of close 
to a hundred cots and the only light 


was a small red bulb in the center of 
the room. The smell was terrible. 
From what I could see and the noises 
I heard, the place was about half full. 
By the time I had found my bed, the 
stench had begun to nauseate me. I 
started to take off my shoes, but the 
man lying next to me in his bed, 
leaned over and huskily whispered, 
“Hey, Mac, unless you got a lotta 
shoes, you better lay on those. They’ll 
steal you blind.” 


I whispered my thanks and decid- 
ed to stay dressed. There was one 
used sheet on the bed, a blanket and 
a pillow without a pillowcase. I lay 
down on top of the bed and tried to 
close my eyes, but I could not. 


Just as I was getting used to the 
smell and the noises, I felt something 
at my neck. If it had been a bed-bug, 
I would not have minded, for bed- 
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bugs and I had been old friends from 
the first night I slept in the St. Fran- 
cis House. But this did not feel like 
a bed-bug. I slapped at my neck and 
came up with the only other thing 
it could be...a body louse. I knew 
what it was even before I could get 
a look at it in the dim light. I lay 
there sweating for another half hour 
or so, but finally the lice got so bad 
I decided to leave. 


As I was making my way out, a 
man came stumbling in drunk. He 
took the first bed he found and fell 
across it. As I passed him, he got 
sick all over the floor. In my scratch- 
ing and slapping I had forgotten my 
nausea, but now it returned. 


Eleven o’clock found me standing 
in front of the Loop theater leaning 
against a poster. I was watching the 
people pass and wondering what 
should be next on my agenda, when 
out of the corner of my eye I saw 
two policemen approaching with 
their eyes on me. I held my breath 
and waited. They came up to me and 
one of them pushed his billy club 
into my stomach. They started asking 
questions and every time one police- 
man said “you,” he pushed his night 
stick into my stomach. With each 
push I wanted to throw up, but I 
could not. My stomach was bruised 
for several weeks later. 


“Who are you? Where’s your iden- 
tification? Why haven’t you got any?” 
I answered their questions evasively 
or not at all. Finally they decided to 
call a squad car. One policeman 
walked over to the curb and flagged 
down one of the many police cruis- 
ers in the neighborhood. I was half 
doubled-up with pain from being 
poked in the stomach, when the 
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cruiser pulled up. By that time I de- 
cided I might as well see the jail, too. 


As I was about to get into the 
police car, I recognized the officer in 
the front seat, and he recognized me. 
I had known him from the days 
when he used to have the beat near 
the Catholic Worker. 


“I know him,” he told the other 
policemen. ‘He runs the St. Francis 
House. What are you doing here?” 
he asked with a puzzled look on his 
face. 


At that, I broke down and ex- 
plained what I was doing; how I was 
trying to get a better understanding 
of the mind and heart of the man on 
Skid Row, and of what it actually 
meant to be homeless and hungry 
and lonely. 


The policemen listened with open 
mouths. Then, the one who had been 
jabbing his billy club into my stom- 


ach came out with, “Oh, I get it. A 
writer, eh? Come on, we’ll show you 
around to some places you’d never 
dare go by yourself.” 


I felt like a traitor. I was afraid of 
being recognized by men who knew 
me and of being placed by them on 
the outside of the orbit that separat- 
ed the poor and the misunderstood 
from the other brackets of society. 


The policemen took me to several 
flophouses. All of them were as bad 
or worse than the ones I had been to. 
After an hour or so, I thanked the 
patrolmen and excused myself. 


By that time it was midnight, and 
the streets were fairly quiet except 
for the noise that could be heard 
when one passed a bar. It was get- 
ting colder, and I was getting tired. 
Again I craved for some food and a 
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cigarette. I stopped a fellow leaving 
a bar, and he gave me fifty cents 
with which I bought a bed at the 
Comfort Hotel, a much cleaner estab- 
lishment than I had been in the 
night before. 


With the break of dawn I cleaned 
up and ended my twenty-four hours 
on Skid Row by going to mass at 
Holy Trinity church. 


This is Skid Row. Need I sum it 
up? If so, I would say of the men on 
Skid Row, some eighty to eighty-five 
percent are alcoholics, do not have 
much of a chance. Their lot is pov- 
erty, or rather — destitution, injus- 
tice, rudeness and abuse. They have 
no place to go even to rest their 
feet. They have no place where they 
can eat a free meal. Any place they 
choose to go, their price is an “ear 
beating.” 


Skid Row is what it is because we 
Christians have failed in our obliga- 
tions to our neighbor, the poor man, 
the drunk, the derelict, the Ambas- 
sador of Christ. In all the time I 
lived at the Catholic Worker, I never 
once saw a Jew on Skid Row. The 
Jewish people take care of their un- 
fortunate brethren; and in so doing, 
they put us to shame. We are failing 
these souls who are really or poten- 
tially members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 


Peter Maurin of the Catholic 
Worker used to sum up the modern 
attitude in the following words: 


“In the early days of the Church, 
the pagans used to say about the 
Christians, ‘See how they love one 
another!’ Today the pagans say of 
the Christians: ‘See how they pass 
the buck..!’” vv 
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Sojourn 


In 1794, a Cathedral was dedicated 
in New Orleans. It was the first 
actual Cathedral in the United 
States, and its place in the history 
and culture of our country was to be 
permanent. 

Rising from the midst of the old 
French Quarter, Saint Louis Cathe- 
dral at once dominates and typifies 
the antiquity, the beauty, the nos- 
talgia of past eras. Its fascinating 
flavors of old and new attract thou- 
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A PICTORIAL VISIT TO THE 
NATION’S OLDEST CATHEDRAL 


sands of visitors each yesr, and the 
quiet feeling of reverence it per- 
vades, unchanged through the years, 
makes it a warm and lasting impres- 
sion. It is this mood of reverence, 
created by the Cathedral’s simple 
beauty, that makes it outstanding. 
It is a mood difficult to capture. It 
is the mood of a Church. 

A Church which time has digni- 
fied, which devotion has maintained, 
which Faith has preserved. 
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ABOVE: The bespeckled little lady is Jeanne Cabrol, a parish- 
ioner of Saint Louis’ for 42 years, who sells religious articles for 
the Church. LEFT: Two visiting nuns find interest in one of the 
Cathedral’s brilliant stained glass windows. BELOW: Visitors 
from many sections of the nation admire Saint Louis’ murals and 
statuary. 
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ACT OF CONTRITION 


This year young Joan tells me she is going to give up teasing 
her mother to go to the movies more than once a week. 

And Joan’s mother claims that this time she’s really sticking 
to her New Year’s resolution to eat less, and say the Rosary more 
often. 

Father and son each have theirs, too. Dad’s going to be 
more pleasant in the morning, and Bill’s going to quit teasing 
his little sister. 

Frankly, it is about time that they and a few million other 
people stopped being ridiculous. Yes, and in the case of Joan’s 
family and millions of other Catholic families, not only ridicu- 
lous but unwittingly irreligious. 

The practice of New Year’s resolutions has grown to its 
present magnitude proportionately with a dwindling of faith. 
In recent years, with a religious revival, it has decreased in 
popularity and radio and TV publicity. That stands to reason, 
for this custom, as traditional to New Year’s as mistletoe to 
Christmas, has become nothing more than the expression of 
blind souls without direction, speaking with ill consciences, 
searching for what they have lost. 

What do we mean? Think. What does one actually do or 
say when he makes a New Year’s resolution? He says, in effect: 
I have done this or that wrong; I promise not to do it from 
now on. 

What are you actually saying? 

There is a rather essential and frequent prayer in the 
Church that in part goes: “...and I promise never to offend 
Thee again...” 

The Act of Contrition! 

Isn’t that what New Year’s resolutions are trying to sub- 
stitute for? Aren’t they nothing more than Acts of Contrition 
—without God? 

The person making a New Year’s resolution says: I will do 
this no more; I will do this. Then they proceed with blind stub- 
born will to try and stick to it. And they usually fail within a 
few days. They try it alone, that’s why. 

The Catholic with his Act of Contrition says: “With the help 
of Thy grace.” His chances are much, much better of succeed- 
ing, of persevering. 
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WITHOUT GOD 


Then, besides, the individual with his New Year’s resolution 
reflects only once a year, soon forgets it until the strains of 
Auld Lang Syne are heard again the following year. 


For the sincerely religious Catholic, the Act of Contrition 
is repeated again, and again and again throughout the year. 
Indeed, there is a continual consciousness created. Also, his 
resolution follows the forgiveness of the confessional; he begins 
his reform with a clean soul, not as the former individual who 
tries to blot out the past with future intentions. 


Just out of consideration of what the short-sighted man 
resolves, he is missing the boat. What does a resolution usually 
concern itself with? Eating less, being punctual, kind, appor- 
tioning one’s time, taking care of a neglected task, etc. They 
just skim the surface of accidentals and leave the fundamental 
virtues untouched. One can hardly expect surface perfection 
without solid values underlying. For this exterior discipline is 
but a reflection of interior, spiritual discipline. Without the 
interior, the superficial values become hypocritical. The Act of 
Contrition, on the other hand, hits at the root of vices, and 
builds virtue at the roots, within the soul. 


Is a Catholic who indulges in this practice “irreligious”? 
Probably unwittingly, but yes, for at very best a person fetishly 
following this practice is forgetting God, leaving the Creator 
and only real strength out of his intentions. 


It may well be that there are some people who include God 
in their New Year’s resolutions, and if it serves a meriting pur- 
pose and is soundly based, then it can result in some good. But, 
why limit it to the New Year? Actually, every moment, every 
day, is a “New Year” in the life of the soul, and every confes- 
sion is a review of the past and a pledge for the future. 


So why join in so resoundingly with a custom that is nothing 
but a deterioration of what we as Catholics have retained in 
its purity? Rather let us recognize the preciousness of what 
we possess from the false imitation of those without the fold, 
and rededicate ourselves to God, and pledge our future improve- 
ments begging the help of His grace. 


And not just on New Year’s Eve, but every single day. 






By DEAN McCLEMENT 
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By DEAN McCLEMENT 


It was a cool evening ahead... 
you could tell by the way the sun 
was setting with a pink blanket 
around it. At least, that’s what Mrs. 
Landeau said, and she was usually 
right about things like that. “You 
can always tell from the signs,” she 
repeated. “Everything has signs.” 


While landladies are not consid- 
ered oracles of infallibility, she did 
right well in her judgments, and 
honestly let the whole neighborhood 
know of it. So honestly, in fact, that 
she had no friends except myself, 
the only boarder to last more than 
three months. 


Cool evening or no, I had two 
things on my mind: supper and 


Julie. I was hungry and I was in 
love. I was sure of supper, served 
with its usual cold efficiency. 


I turned the corner into my street, 
smiled at Mrs. Glover’s puppy, 
scowled at Mrs. Glover who kept tell- 
ing the whole block I drank, nodded 
to Sam Rosenblum, and by this time 
I was opening the door of Mrs. Lan- 
deau’s house with the ever-present 
faded “ROOM AVAILABLE” sign. 
Hadn’t even closed the door when... 


“Hurry up. Always late for supper, 
keeping everyone waiting (we two 
lived alone). You can always tell a 
person’s character by his personal 
habits, no matter how small. Why, 
I remember when...” 


Shutting the bathroom door put 
Mrs. Landeau’s voice in a netherland 
where oracles belong. Pork chops 
for supper. Smelled good, I thought, 
as I watched myself wipe my face 
in the mirror. Hmmm. Not a bad 
face for an advanced bachelor of 27. 
Rather handsome, in a masculine 
sort of way. Maybe I was smiling 
wrong at Julie. I tried a few varia- 
tions, and then sheepishly turned 
and opened the door. 


“.. in my old age. Don’t know why 
I tolerate it. Suppose it’s because I 
think I might be able to help some- 
body, but nobody appreciates it. They 
never listen, when it’s plain as day. 
Why, the signs..!” 


“Hi!” 


“Do you make a habit, young man, 


the window shade 
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of sneaking up on unprotected old 
ladies and kissing them?” 


“Only beautiful ones who make 
stuffed pork chops on Monday night,” 
I replied. 


“Oh, get in there with you before 
your soup gets cold.” She was in a 
good mood. “Always late for supper 
and then trying to kiss your way out 
of it.” Kissing her was the only way 
you could tell by judging her reac- 
tion. “That’s all you young people 
think about.” I noticed supper was 
always ready before I got home 
lately. “A sign of the times, I say.” 
I could see her smiling reflection in 
the window above the sink. The 
reflection stopped smiling and she 
turned and hobbled briskly into the 
old fashioned dining room. There 
was an extra stuffed pork chop on 
the platter, and when she noticed I 
noticed, I winked and she scowled. 


“Pete the butcher said it was the 
last one and threw it in,” she cau- 
tioned. 

Mrs. Landeau’s dinners are always 
good, and this one is no exception. 
I ate heartily, quietly. 


“What’s wrong?” snapped the mai- 
tre de. 

“Nothing.” I was puzzled. “You 
know I love stuffed pork chops.” 

“T don’t mean the dinner. Of course 
it’s good. Oughta be. Been cooking 
49 years,” she replied, peering over 
her glasses. 

“How do you know anything’s 
wrong?” I parried. 

“A body can always tell. Signs. 
You’re not talking. Eating too fast. 
Staring at the table. Julie?” 


Mrs. Landeau had the finely devel- 
oped talent of ending her digressions 
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with bombshell honesty. “Yup,” I 
confessed. 


“Young men don’t know how to 
court nowadays. Why...” 


“Too late for that,” I interrupted. 
“T already asked her to marry me 
and she said she’d talk about it to- 
night.” 


Mrs. L’s pork chop suddenly be- 
came very difficult to cut. I helped 
myself to the extra one. I’d be need- 
ing it. 

“You know,” began Mrs. L with a 
softness that made me start, “I re- 
member when my John was courting 
me and the night he asked me to 
marry him. I did just what Julie did. 
Put him off ‘til the next night. He 
was a lot like you, John was.” 


I leaned forward. “How? I mean, 
what did he say, what did he do, that 
made you say ‘yes’?” 


“Oh. Couldn’t give him much cred- 
it. It was his mother that did it,’’ she 
replied. 


I looked at her incredulously and 
suddenly her eyes lit up with the 
youth of a young girl and I finally 
saw her rare smile face to face. 


At first I was somewhat hopeful 
of Amy (nee Smith) Landeau’s plan, 
but by the time I finished showering 
I had more or less decided to play 
it on my own. After all, I was 27, 
had a good job with a future, had 
my draft obligation taken care of, 
plus 170 pounds of healthy mascu- 
linity. I sucked my stomach in as I 
pulled my shorts on... had a slight 
tendency to sag lately. 


Mrs. Landeau was right. It was a 
cool evening I stepped out into, with 
little rings of cold mist around the 
lamplights. By the time I got to 
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Julie’s, three blocks away, I was 
wishing I had worn a topcoat. 


“Hello there!” smiled, sang, 
preathed Julie as she opened the 
door. 


Let me tell you about Julie. Brown 
hair. Brown, brown, brown, brown 
like roasted chestnuts, and cut short 
and close and caressing her face, her 
little oval face with big brown eyes 
and full, soft lips. And a slender 
neck that leads down to... well, to- 
night a white turtleneck sweater and 
brown skirt and two little feet pos- 
ing primly together in alligator 
pumps. I was getting dizzy and it 
wasn’t the cold or the smell of burn- 
ing leaves. 


“IT said, 
peated. 


“Hi!” I replied. 


I tried unhurriedly hurrying the 
evening by suggesting a single fea- 
ture movie. Even so I squirmed 
throughout the showing. Afterward 
I suggested going back to Mrs. Lan- 
deau’s for coffee and before Julie 
could answer I hailed a cab. 


‘Hello there!’” she re- 


Mrs. Glover’s puppy was sitting on 
our stoop, wagging his tail, waiting 
for my goodnight pat. No time for 
that tonight. I let Julie in and slip- 
ping my arm about her walked into 
the old parlor. My heart thumped as 
I seated her on the antique sofa and 
insisted I’d get the coffee. I turned 
toward the kitchen. The shade over 
the sink was pulled all the way down 
... you could just see the edge of it 
from the sofa. Walking into the 
kitchen I turned expectantly. There 
she was, sitting in an old rocker in 
the corner, asleep... Mrs. L. 


“Fine thing,” I thought. 


She opened one eye and looked at 
me and closed it again. 


The coffee was already on the 
stove, freshly brewed, the tray neatly 
laid out with cups and napkins and 
cookies. Pouring the coffee with a 
shaking hand, I picked it up and 


went back to Julie in the living room. 


We sat there quietly drinking, I 
with sweaty hands, until I finally de- 
cided to have it out. 


“Julie. You promised to tell me 
tonight if you’d marry me,” I blurted. 


She placed her coffee cup on the 
tray and turned to face me, her 
beautiful profile silhouetted against 
the lighted door to the kitchen. I 
thought I caught a glint of tears in 
her eyes. 


“Why ... why should I, John?” she 
spoke softly. 


“Why? Why?” I was incredulous. 
“Julie! I’m really not a bad guy, 
Julie. I already told you, the boss 
promised me the promotion. I’m 
making enough for both of us to 
comfortably... well, at least begin 
to comfortably live together.” 






































Julie bowed her head and said 
nothing. 


“But, Honey,” I pleaded, “I’m re- 
ally not that bad looking, am I? I’m 
healthy. Never miss a day of work. 
And I’ve always wanted a home of 
my own, to putter around and fix 
and be proud of. Don’t you under- 
stand?” 


“I... think I do,” she replied sadly. 


I was stunned and shaking. What 
could I say? What more could I say? 
I grew hot and sweaty and sick and 
suddenly in desperation it just burst 
out of me— 


“Julie, darling. I love you. Don’t 
you understand? I love you!” 


She raised her head and her mouth 
parted slowly, trembling. I watched 
her face intently, and then noticed 
something just beyond it. It hit me 
like a rocket. The window shade! 
The window shade had been raised 
several inches! Of course! What a 
fool, what an egotistical fool I had 
been. 


“Look, Julie. You mean everything 
to me. I live, work and dream for 
you, for us together, for the future 
together. Without you it means noth- 
ing. Without you I’m nothing.” 

A tear glistened down Julie’s 
cheek, reflecting in the light from 
the kitchen. The shade ...the shade 
was half way up. 


“And someday, Julie, when I get 
that big promotion, .. .” 


The shade went decidedly down. 


“Hell to promotions...Julie. Ju- 
lie, I love you, that’s all. I want you 
with me, I want you to love me the 
same way. And our kids, Julie... 
yours and mine... part of both of us, 
part of our love!” 
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Julie looked up, crying freely. “I 
think you really mean it, Johnnie.” 

“Of course I do. I just want to 
make you happy and spend the rest 
of my life with you, with our chil- 
dren. Oh hell, Julie...” I was blub- 
bering. “Julie... please, please dar- 
ling, say you'll marry me...I... 
love you.” 


The heavens exploded. It was 
Christmas and New Year’s and Eas- 
ter all at once. We were in each 
others arms and both crying, she 
saying, 

“Yes, my Johnnie, yes, yes, yes...” 

An ear-splitting clatter shattered 
the air and we both started. Jumping 
up we both ran to the kitchen. There, 
spinning and clattering more slowly 
was the window shade, broken. 


We laughed, holding each other 
closely, our emotions making little 
children of us. Then Julie stopped 
laughing and whispered, 

“Look, darling. Mrs. Landeau.” 


There was Amy Smith Landeau, 
for all appearances sleeping in her 
rocker in the corner. 


“Johnnie, the poor dear slept 
through that horrible racket without 
even hearing it,” Julie whispered 
with a smile. 


“Uh-huh,” I replied, and I felt aw- 
fully tender toward the little old 
lady. “Let’s leave her rest...She 
needs it.” 


And we slipped out of the kitchen, 
our arms around each other, and as 
I turned to switch the light off at 
the di or, I noticed sumething. There, 
clutched guiltily in Mrs. Landeau’s 
fist was a ring and pull cord. 


Like from a window shade. 
vv 
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